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FOR THE FRIEND. 
EDUCATION, NO. 4. 
« Good instruction is better than riches.” 
Wa. Penn. 


I have elsewhere remarked, that whatever 
is undertaken in any branch of learning, should 
be fully and thoroughly learned; and this must 
be the case in an especial manner with the 
languages, if we would derive from them those 
permanent and important benefits, which they 
are capable of imparting. Nothing is more 
tedious and repugnant to our inclinations, 
than to go stumbling through a work in a fo- 
reign language, which we do but imperfectly 
understand. ‘To read with delight, we must 
be able to do so with facility. We must, 
therefore, first make our youth perfect mas- 
ters of the languages of antiquity, if we would 
have them to be familiar with the wisdom of 
her authors. ‘Then, indeed, would the pur- 
suit of Greek and Roman literature be instruc- 
tive and delightful; and, instead of being severe 
and irksome, as these studies must needs be 
to those who never rise above the condition of 
schoolboys, they would be found to have this 
peculiar advantage, “ that they exercise our 
reason without fatiguing it. They lead to in- 
quiries acute, but not painful; profound, but 
not dry nor abstruse. They strew flowers in 
the path of science; and while they keep the 
mind bent, in some degree, and active, they 
relieve it at the same time from that more toil- 
some labour, to which it must submit in the 
acquisition of necessary erudition, or the in- 
vestigation of abstract truth.” 

From whatever cause it arises, it is undeni- 
ably true, that the ancients have left us the 
most perfect models of taste in composition, 
and it may almost be said that the highest 
merit of a modern writer is to have imitated 
them successfully. ‘I'o these models, then, let 
the attention of the youth of our Society be 
turned; let a portion of their leisure hours be 
spent in drawing from these copious foun- 
tains, whatever they contain, which is lovely 
and beautiful in fancy, elegant and dignified in 
manners, and noble and elevated in sentiment. 
They will not, then, be very likely to entertain 
a relish for coarse and vulgar pleasures, but 
they will find in the cultivation of their taste 


a sufficient and salutary employment for all| also, they are as necessary for our welfare, as 


° ° e ¢ | 
that time, which might otherwise have been| 
lost in idleness, or wasted in frivolous diver- 


they are congenial to our institutions. Where 
there is abundant leisure, there must likewise 


sions. With such abundant sources of recrea-|}be abundant means for employing it ; and un- 
tion ae these at his command, no man can|profitable speculation is not the least of those 
be in danger of being driven to sensuality by | evil consequences, which inevitably result from 
vacuity of thought. It is beautifully remark-{a want of agreeable and useful occupation. 


ed by Blair, that * Providence seems plaiuly 


It has been objected by some, that transla- 


to have pointed out this useful purpose, to/tions of the classics would put us in posses- 
which the pleasures of taste may be applied,/sion of all the good, which the originals con- 
by interposing them in a middle station be-|tain. To prove, from the very nature of lan- 
tween the pleasures of sense, and those of|guage, that this is impossible, would require 


pure intellect. We were not designed to 
grovel always among objects so low as the 
former; nor are we capable of dwelling con- 
stantly in so high a region as the latter. The 
pleasures of taste refresh the mind after the 
toils of the intellect and the labours of ab- 
stract study, and they gradually raise it above 
the attachments of sense, and prepare it for 
the enjoyments of virtue. 

*« So consonant is this to experience, that in 
the education of youth, no object has in every 
age appeared more important to wise men, 
than to tincture them early with a relish for 
the entertainments of taste. The transition is 


an extended argument. It is enough for our 
present purpose to remark, that whether it be 
possible or not, no attempt of the kind has hi- 
therto succeeded; and Greek and Latin must, 
therefore, still continue to be studied. The 
best performances in this way are universally 
acknowledged to have little likeness to their 
originals: whilst those which have preserved 
some show of resemblance, being strained, 
formal, and inanimate, have long since sunk 


into neglect or oblivion. ‘ A translation of 


the noble classics out of their native tongues,” 
says Blackwall, “ is something like transplant- 
ing a precious tree out of the warm and fruit- 


commonly made with ease, from these to the}ful climes in which it is produced, into a cold 
discharge of the higher and more important/and barren country. With much care and ten- 
duties of life. Good hopes may be entertained | derness it may live, blossom, and bear; but it 
of those whose minds have this liberal and ele-|can never so cheerfully flourish, as in_ its 
gant turn; it is favourable to many virtues. | native soil; it will degenerate and lose much of 
Whereas, to be entirely devoid of relish for} its delicious flavour and original richness.” 


eloquence, poetry, or any of the fine arts, is 
justly construed to be an unpromising symp- 


tom of youth ; and raises suspicions of their | 
being prone to low gratifications, or es 


to drudge in the more vulgar and illiberal pur- 
suits of life.” 

My limits will not of course allow me to do 
more than glance at a few of the prominent 
advantages which the study of ancient literature 
presents ; but before dismissing this part of my | 
subject, I will refer to that bond of union which 
it forms amongst the \arious classes of an ex-| 
tended community. Here at least is one com- 
mon feeling, in which all, who have been liber- 
ally educated, can join. Exclusive professions | 
and strong separate interests may surely be for- 
gotten, when we meet on the classic territory 


of ancient Greece and Rome. We can hardly 
be in danger from discordant leelings or protes- 


sional prejudices, when our hearts are warmed 
by the contemplation of genius and virtue. 





The constitution and habits of our religious 
Society are particularly favourable for the pro- 
secution of these studies, and of all men we 
should be the last to neglect them. Rejecting, 
as we do, the vain amusements of the world, 
and refusing to join in its follies and extrava- 
gances, we have more time than others for the 
cultivation of letters. And on this account, 


Let it not be said, that English literature 
alone is sufficient for all those valuable pur- 
poses to which I have alluded: much of it, in- 
deed, is truly excellent and worthy of our dili- 
gent perusal: but let the attention of those only 
be exclusively confined to it, who can ascend 
no higher; remembering that in every thing 
which belongs to taste, the ancients are stil] 
our patterns; that the best of the moderns are 
but imitators of these great originals; and that 
with all the advantages which time and experi- 
ence may be supposed to give us, we have not 
yet equalled the productions of antiquity. “ It 
were to be wished,” says Harris in his Hermes, 
“that those amongst us, who either write or 
read, with a view to employ their liberal leisure, 
would inspect the finished models of Grecian 


literature ; that they would not waste those 
hours, which wey cannot recall, upon the 


meaner productions of the French and English 
press; upon that fungous growth of novels and 
painphlets, where, itis to be feared, they rarely 
find any rational pleasure, and more rarely 
still, any solid improvement. 

‘** To be completely skilled in ancient learn- 
ing, is by no means a work of such insuperable 
pains. The very progress itself is attended 
with delight, and resembles a journey through 
some pleasant country, where, every mile we 
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NR ee 
advance, new charms arise. It is certainly as\ to be drawn up; it was one mass of light when | after the deluge: “ While time remains, summer and 
easy to be a scholar as a gamester, or many) stirred by the hand, and not in sparkles, as usual,| Winter, seed time and harvest; shall not cease,” 
other characters equally illiberal and low. And) but in actual corruscations. A portion of this Sonne ee aS ene vie 
as to those who tell us, with an air of seeming| water kept in an open jug preserved its lumin-}jate us to unilenwilty AF cobsdect Ca 
wisdom, that it is men, and not books, we must| osity for seven nights. On the third night the ‘ 
study to become knowing ; this I have always|scintillations in the sea re-appeared, and were 
remarked from repeated experience, to be the| rendered beautifully visible by throwing a line ' 

common consolation and language of dunces.| over board and towing it along astern of the| | 18 omnipresent and divine, — 

They shelter their ignorance under a few bright | vessel. On this evening the sun went down very aa ae 7 a blade starting into newness 
examples, whose transcendent abilities, without |singularly, exhibiting in its descent a Mile a, heed une oe Tat while 
the common helps, have been sufficient of|sun; and when, only a few degrees above the ccustome ibs weet Aten 


’ ; tuning their accustomed melody to the great Author 
themselves to great and important ends. But, | horizon, its spherical figure changed into that}of nature. And shall man, for whose benefit the 
alas! 


lofa long cylinder, which reached the horizon, }8®280ns resume their _wonted course, be the only 
|In the night the sea became nearly as luminous — being on ve ” speed ee _ 
In truth, each man’s understanding, whenj|as before. On the fifth night the luminous ap- tae 06 baspieuh eter abuatbioks igenmensc pede voxr 
ripened and mature, is a composite of natural | pearance nearly ceased. of sincerity ascend as sweet incense to Him. ve who 
capacity, and of super-induced habit. Hencc,} Capt. B. is unwilling to attribute the above |judgeth the heart and trieth the reins of the children 
the greatest men will be necessarily those, who} effect to living animalcule; but suggests the{°! ™en-”—Lynn Record. 
possess the best capacities cultivated with the|idea that it depends upon some compound of ee ee 
best habits. Hence also, moderate capacities| phosphorus suddenly evolved and dispersed oie _— Benevolence, 
when adorned with valuable science, will far|over the surface of the sea. In such a com-|,,.. Cinmot 8° Where universal love smiles not 
transcend others the most acute by nature,|pound he conceives the phosphorus or phos- ; 
when either neglected, or applied to low and phoric acid, to be afforded by exuvie or secre- tering lights? What formed the unknown depths of 
base purposes. And thus, for the honour of!) tions of fish, and the other constituents to be|the ocean. and stored it with innumerable creeping 
culture and good learning, they are able to|in some way connected with those abundant|things? What created this fair world of brightness 
render a man, if he will take the pains, intrin-| oceanic salts, the muriate of soda and sulphate |2"¢ ert s hat a our fields with green, and 
sically more excellent than his natural supe-| of magnesia. Ta: j ; os yc Throwagh all life, ecient. all extent 
riors. ASCHAM. Trans. Lit.and Hist. Society of Quebec. Vol. 1. Spreads undivided, operates unspent 099 , 

= 


The love of God—deep, unfathomed, limitless 
Lonpon Docxs.—I went one day, accompanied by love! 


a friend, to take a view of the London docks. These 


The various seasons as they roll, 
Declare this truth from pole to pole; 
That he who formed the grand design, 


Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. 


THomson. 
What studded the blue arch of heaven with giit- 


Phas rpsence of > C° + » Csulf o 

I hosphorese nce of the sea in the Gulf of St. It is this which speaks in the wild warbling of the 
Lawrence.—Captain Bonnycastle, R. Is. whilst have been so often described, that it is needless to | feathered choir—we hear it in the pearly rivulet 
coming up the gulf on the 7th of September, | co into details which must be uninteresting to most |and gushing stream—we see it in the bright flowers 
1826, observed this phenomenon under thej|readers. It is really a noble sight to look at this vast | of spring—in the sparkling tints of the rose, and the 


following interesting circumstances. At two | Production of human industry, designed to facilitate | beautiful fragrance of the flower of the valley. 
o’clock, A. M. the mate, whose watch it wa _| the operations of commerce, and the accumulation of | 
» fi. iVi. ; ale, se Wé as ; 
o. wealth. 
on deck, suddenly aroused the captain in great 
alarm, from an unusual appearance on the lee 


We hear it in the howling of the midnight storm, 
An artificial lake covering twenty acres of | and in the summer breathings of the gentle zephyr. 
ground, and capable of receiving 500 vessels at once— | We see it in the bright beams of the king of day, and 


a piazza running round the whole, to protect the car-|in the milder glory of the queen of night. 
bow. The night was star light, but suddenly | goes from the weather, while they are discharging— 


: ° . anges “warehouses, seemingly caps »of ree ring 
the sky became overcast in the direction of the | '@@S°5 0! Warehouses, seemingiy ¢ ipable of recciving 
al Baad of © ili ., | the productions of a whole empire—enormous cranes 

o i , ailis € : 2 a rapid, hi ‘ . 
age sand Oo OER WANS. COUR ys ne @ Fapias| reaching out to lift the bulky articles from the holds, 
instantaneous, and immensely brilliant light, re- 


7 and land them on the quays—and piles of merchan- | 
sembling the aurora borealis, shot out of the|dize from every region and clime under heaven— 


* Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Uf all this wond’rons world we see: 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 
Are but reflections caught from thee. 
Where’er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine.” 








hitherto gloomy and dark sea on the lee bow,| W#at Si monuments on and wealth, | 
. _ “1 i art are re! Through the interest of an J ri- 
and was so vivid that it lighted every thing dis-|2"4 @"t are here: Through the interest of an Ameri 
ly 1. TI ’ can captain, we were allowed to take a general sur- | 
tinctiy, even to the mast head. 1€ mate, hav- | vey of the tobacco warehouse; and we promenaded | 
ing alarmed the master, put the helm down, | through aisles and passages, leading between 16,000) 
‘ ; : . oa . | ‘ ie } 
took in sail, and called all hands up. The light|hhds. of tobacco, under one roof. The house is} 
> t of containing oO ’ nore The ft 
now spread over the whole sea between the capable of . ae 10 r 120 o re. The roof} 
site . : > is supportec yy cast Iron pillars, and the interior 1s} 
wo shores; an > waves, ch before hi: : : 
‘ ; ved the " which before A ud illumined by sky lights. After satiating our vision, 
been tranquil, now began to be agitated. ¢ apt. | and regaling our nostrils, with this abundance of the | 
B. describes the scene, as that of a blazing! Indian weed, we descended into the wine-vaults be- | 
. > i ; | : 1 : \ | 
sheet of awful and most brilliant light. A long|neath. Here each of us was provided with a light, | 
s a ca | deal le went before, to pilot us through the dark 
and vivid line of light, superior in brightness to | 224 4 guide went before, to pilot us through the dark | 


] 


il 


4 satel g labyrinths: and, before we emerged, we madea grand | 
tie parts of tin sea not peaeeE bate y me ar the) four amoung 22 OOO pipes of wine, arrang< d over an! 
vessel, showed us the base of the high, frowning, | ar, 


1 of four acres anda half. Every part of the wine | 
and dark land abreast of us; 


the sky became} vaults is under ground, and vaulted over head with} 
lowering and intensely obscure. ‘The oldest] »rick arches, resting on pillars of granite. What an} 

. } -/immense accumulation of these two articles of luxur 
sailors on board had never seen any thing of | "™™evse Seeum ; : ar) 





Amulet 


Ail I feel, and hear and see, 
God of love! is full of thee! 
Earth with her ten thousand flowers— 
Air with all its beams and showers— 
Ocean’s infinite expanse— 
Heaven’s resplendent countenance— 
All around, a d all above, 
Hath this record—* Gop 1s Love.” 


Sounds, among the vales and hills, 
In the woods, and by the rills,— 

Of the breeze, and of the bird ; 

By the gentle summer stirred ; 

All these songs beneath—above, 
Have one burthen—* Gop 1s Love.” 


All the hopes and fears that start 


' 
’ | . 
' is collected here! The annual rent paid by govern-| From the fountain of the heart; 
the kind to compare with it, except the captain,| jront far the tobaceo warehonse alone, is said to ex-| All the quiet bliss that lies 
who said that he had observed something of the | ceed £15,000 sterling ; and that of the vaults cannot| In our human sympathies ;— 
kind in the Trades. Long tortuous lines of|be less. ‘The range we have described, occupies only These are voices from above, 
light in a contrary direction to the sea, showed | °%¢ end of Lhe basin.—IF heaton’s Travels in England. | Sweetly whispering—* Gop 1s Love. 
. . . . j = 
us immense numbers of very large fish darting } , ie 
about, as if in consternation at the scene. The Sprinc.—Hail, harbinger of plenty! hail, thou ; CHARI om per * 
: ; . ernal season of delight! The various innovations *ure in her aim, and in her temper mild, 
sprit-sail yard and mizen-boom were lighted by | Yen’. *saseh oe lhe various innovatio ne er a 
oo - |of erring mortals has no influence upon thy steady} Her wisdom seems the weakness of a child; 
the reflection, as though gas lights had been course. At the same appointed time, the icv h ind! She makes excuses whe re sue ight condemn, 
burning immediately under them; and until just| of winter relaxes its chilling grasp, and the genial| Revil'd by those that hate her, prays for them; 
before day break, at four o'clock, the most mi-|sun softens the face of nature. “The storm th ty Suspicion lurks not in her artless breast ; 
5 : i ¢ i long » des s hus j ( ) eful still 7” orst surves i, She be » s » best; 
nute objects in a watch were distinctly visible. |"oa@re¢ along the desert, is hushed to peaceful still-| rhe worst suggested, she believes the best; | 
} ; | y slowly. and tl ' ; f , | ness; and the lowing kine, as they leave the stall, are Not soon provoked, however stung and teas d, 
ay roKe very Sio 5 an Ss se Ol ik ; “ : _ s : : aE 
Day ” +4 as mS ? ) ~ = seeking the southern declivities,to enjoy the refresh- And, if perhaps made angry, soon appeas d; 
fiery and threatening aspect. Rain followed. | ;, g@ prospect.” Thus, every returning season, we| She rather waives than will dispute her right, 
Capt. B. caused a bucket of this fiery water|have a confirmation of the promise made to Noah! I 


And injur’d, makes forgiveness her delight, 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 


The “ Advocate of Truth’’ has placed himself 
inavery awkward dilemma, by his contradictory 
statements of the number who attended the 
late yearly meeting of Hicksites held at Green 
Street. We believe he told the honest truth, 
when in his 16th number he said, “ the yearly 
meeting assembled on the morning of the 12th 
inst. was rather diminished in numbers from 
what had previously attended in other years.”’ 
And that this was the opinion of the writer, 
who would seem to be in attendance, is plain 
from his reasoning upon the fact. To relieve 
his party from the mortification of meeting from 
year to year with diminished numbers, he says, 
“amere numerical force is no argument in 
favour of any community of men, the utility of 
which is altogether dependant on the integrity 
of its members.’’ It seems that the fact of 
their numbers diminishing was undeniable, 
and he endeavours to console himself with 
the integrity of the members, though at the 
expense of the boasted doctrine, of the right 
of the majority to rule. Pensively ruminating 
upon the discouraging aspect of their affairs, 
he proceeds, “ In reflecting on the subject, we 
have involuntarily been led to a retrospect of 
the past year, and to the changes which have 
occurred in its passage. Many of those, with 
whom we formerly convened, have, by the dis- 
pensation of a righteous Providence, been call- 
ed to their final account.”’ Doubtless, other 
causes for the changes passed through his mind, 
which it would have been * altogether inju- 
dicious’’ to develope; but the whole account 
indicates, pretty conclusively, that the writer 
was fully aware of a declension in their num- 
bers atleast. Early after the issue of this “ in- 
judicious paragraph,” the genuine and only 
yearly meeting of I'riends of Philadelphia con- 
vened, and presented ample evidence, that there 
was still “weight enough left’? to hold that 
meeting; and that the Hicksite predictions off 
its annihilation, were likely to prove altogether} 
fallacious. 


THE FRIEND. 


they should have five at their meeting this year, | most depressing poverty. 


to one in that of Friends. 
1829 was less than the one preceding, and 
less than Friends’; for which, they gave as 


a reason, the backwardness of the season. |often unable to provide bread. 


He had been born, 


Their assembly of|indeed, amidst the miseries of the lowest indi- 


large family, for whom his best exertions were 


Inthe * Me- 


gence, his father being a poor weaver, with a 


To suppose they had now all at once become | moirs of his own Life,’ Heyne says, “ Want 
so indifferent to their ‘ numerical force,’’|was the earliest companion of my childhood. 


as through ‘inadvertency” to ‘admit into 
the pages of the work,”’ an account respecting 
ther numbers, which the editor and his patrons 
now choose to decry as false, is absurd, and 
insufficient to conceal the fact, and the dilem- 
ma in which they are placed. He admits that 
“the paragraph was not originally written by 
the publisher.” Irom the language of it, the 
writer must have been a member ; he uses the 
words, “ with whom we formerly convened ;”’ 
that is, in their preceding yearly meeting. How 
then will he reconcile the circumstance of the 
writer being one of those who * convened,” 
with the present assertion that his “ palpably 
incorrect statement could be immediately re- 
futed by the voice of hundreds in attendance?” 
[t certainly involves his correspondent in the 
charge of wilful and gross misrepresentation, 
and leaves very little room for confidence in 
the testimony of hundreds of such attendants. 
Another article in the 17th number speaks 
of “the spirit of harmony and love,” ‘ con- 
descension and forbearance,” “ peace and tran- 
quillity,”’ and the contrast which their present 
condition exhibits, with “ the confusion and in- 
tolerance which marked the Society previous 
to the separation.” In the account of their 


yearly meeting contained in the Delaware Free | 


Press, a paper supported by a division of the 
Hicksites, it is stated that ‘“*a committee had 
been appointed previous to the session of the 
yearly meeting to prevent those from attending 
the secret meetings, who are not members; 
and a warm contention arese among the mem- 
bers as to the propriety of admitting Samuel 
Birdsall,’ in which the writer asserts, that his 
right of membership was denied, and several 





I well remember the painful impressions made 

on my mind by witnessing the distress of my 

mother when without food for her children. 

How often have I seen her, on a Saturday 

evening, weeping and wringing her hands, as 

she returned home from an unsuccessful effort 

to sell the goods which the daily and nightly 

toil of my father had manufactured!’ His pa- 

rents sent him to a child’s school in the suburbs 
of the small town of Chemnitz, in Saxony, 
where they lived ; and he soon exhibited an 
uncommon desire of acquiring information. 
He made so rapid a progress in the humble 
branches of knowledge taught in the school, 
that, before he had completed his tenth year, 
he was paying a portion of his school fees by 
teaching a little girl, the daughter of a wealthy 
neighbour, to read and write. Having learn- 
ed every thing comprised in the usual course 
of the school, he felt a strong desire to learn 
Latin. A son of the schoolmaster, who had 
studied at Leipsic, was willing to teach him at 
the rate of four pence a week ; but the diffi- 
iculty of paying so large a fee seemed quite in- 
surmountable. One day he was sent to his 
godfather, who was a baker in pretty good 
circumstances, for a loaf. As he went along, 
he pondered sorrowfully on this great object of 
his wishes, and entered the shop in tears. The 
| good-tempered baker, on learning the cause of 
his grief, undertook to pay the required fee for 
|him, at which, Heyne tells us, he was perfect- 
ily intoxicated with joy; and as he ran, all rag- 
'ged and barefoot, through the streets, tossing 
|the loaf in the air, it slipped from his hands, 
jand rolled into the gutter. This accident, and 
la sharp reprimand from his parents, who could 





They were greatly disturbed at the| indecorous appellations were applied to him. |ill afford such a loss, brought him to his senses. 


« numerical force” of the “ orthodox,” and the|‘* However,” says he, “a couple of Friends| He continued his lessons for about two years, 
weight of their indignation seems to have fallen| having satisfied themselves, that he was a mem-| when his teacher acknowledged that he had 


pretty heavily upon their editor. 
losing his patronage, he comes out, in the next| 
number, with an article headed * correction; 

to which he might have added, “ repentance,” 


Fearful of ber, determined to stand by him, and have him | taught him all he himself knew. 


admitted into the yearly meeting; and after a 
sharp altercation with some of the committee 
at the gate, he took his seat in the meeting; but 


At this time, 
jhis father was anxious that he should adopt 
}some trade, but Heyne felt an invincible desire 
to pursue his literary education ; and it was 


as he earnestly begs forgiveness. The account| he was so ill treated, and his feelings so Jacer- | fortunate for the world, that he was at this pe- 
in his previous number, he styles * a hastily | ated, that he declined attendance after the first} riod of his life furnished with the means of 


written, and altogether injudicious paragraph,” 


day.’ Both of these periodicals are support- 


following the course of his inclination. He 


which, “ while it is well calculated to deceire,|¢d by the Hicksites, and their relative merits|had another godfather, who was a clergyman 
by making an erroneous impression upon the| and veracity we must leave to them to establish, |in the neighbourhood ; and this person, upon 


minds of the public, has been the cause of as-| 
tonishment to hundreds, acquainted with the 
facts misrepresented; and the ground of cen-| 
sure towards one, whose duty it is to guard, | 
with scrupulous fidelity, against the promul-| 
ation of that which is false. It must be evi-| 
dent, however, to every sober mind, that under 


—as well as to reconcile the inconsistency of 


their statements in the present instance. 


J. K. 


PROFESSOR HEYNE. 


The late Professor Heyne, of Gottingen, 


|receiving the most flattering accounts of Heyne 
from his last master, agreed to be at the ex- 
pense of sending him to the principal semina- 
ry of his native town of Chemnitz. His new 
patron, however, well-endowed 
churchman, doled out his bounty with most 
scrupulous parsimony; and Heyne, without the 


althouvh a 


all the facts and circumstances, nothing short| was one of the greatest classical scholars of his| necessary books of his own, was often obliged 


of inadvertency could have admitted into the| own or of any other age, and during his latter 
pages of this work, a statement so palpably in-| days enjoyed a degree of distinction, both it 
g ) ; 


to borrow those of his companions, and to 


1}copy them over for his own use. At last he 


correct; especially, when it could be refuted by| his own country and throughout Europe, of|obtained the situation of tutor to the son of 


the voice of hundreds in attendance.” 


It is| which scarcely any contemporary name, in the|one of the citizens; and this for a short time 


well known, that the acquisition of numbers, | same department of literature, could boast. | rendered his condition more comfortable. But 
has been the great labour and boast of the! Yet he had spent the first thirty-two or thirty-| the period was come when, if he was to proceed 


Hicksites. 


We heard it said, before either|three years of his life, not only in obscurity,|in the career he had chosen, it was necessary 
F o_ . cali eased } . y 
meeting convened, that some of them reported,|but in an almost incessant struggle with the | for him to enter the university; and he resolved 
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to go to Leipsic. He arrived in that city ac-| cient to keep him from perishing of hunger. 
cordingly with only two florins (about four| However, with his industrious habits, he found 
shillings) in his pocket, and nothing more to|time, beside performing the dvties of his si- 
depend upon except the small assistance he|tuation, to do a little work for the booksellers. 
might receive from his godfather, who had pro-| He first translated a French romance, for 
mised to continue his bounty. He had to wait! which he was paid twenty crowns. For a learn- 
so long, however, for his expected supplies from| ed and excellent edition which he prepared of 
this source, which came accompanied with} the Latin poet Tibullus, he received, in suc- 
much grudging and reproach when they did| cessive payments, one hundred crowns, with 
make their appearance, that, destitute both of] which he discharged the debts he had contracted 
money and books, he would even have been|at Leipsic. In this way he contrived to exist 
without bread too, had it not been for the] for afew years, all the while studying hard, and 
compassion of the maid-servant of the house} thinking himself amply compensated for the 
where he lodged. What sustained his courage| hardships of his lot, by the opportunities he had 
in these circumstances (we here use his own| of pursuing his favourite researches, in a city so 
words) was neither ambition nor presumption.| rich in collections of books and antiquities as 
nor even the hope of one day taking his place} Dresden. 
among the learned. ‘The stimulus that inces- 
santly spurred him on was the feeling of the 
humiliation of his condition—the shame with 
which he shrunk from the thought of that de- 
gradation which the want of a good education| — 
would impose upon him—above all, the deter- 
mined resolution of battling courageously with 
fortune. He was resolved to try, he said,} ‘To be ready for publication on seventh day 
whether, although she had thrown him among] morning, the printing of our paper must com- 
the dust, he should not be able to rise up by| mence the afternoon preceding ; consequently 
his own efforts. His ardour for study only|the remarks in last week’s paper, relative to 
grew the greater as his difficulties increased. | 
For six months he only allowed himself two) the morning of sixth day. We may now state,| 
nights’ sleep in the week; and yet all the while} that, besides the sittings of the select meeting! 
his godfather scarcely ever wrote to him, but to} of ministers and elders, which commenced on 
inveigh against his indolence,—often actually! seventh day, the 17th instant, the yearly meet- 
addressing his letters on the outside, “ To M.| ing, after close occupation during six days, and 
Heyne, Idler, at Leipsic.”’ having two sittings a day, (fifth day morning! 
In the mean time, while his distress was|excepted, when as usual there were public! 
every day becoming more intolerable, he was| meetings for religious worship in the four meet-| 
offered, by one of the professors, the situation|ing houses respectively,) closed its session 
of tutor in a family at Magdeburg. Desirable! (men’s and women’s meetings adjourning a-| 
as the appointment would have been in every| bout the same time) late in the afternoon of 
other respect, it would have removed him from| seventh day. It may with humble and thank-| 
the scene of his studies—and he declined it.| ful acknowledgment to the Great Head of the! 
He resolved rather to remain in the midst of| church, be mentioned, that throughout the va-| 
all his miseries at Leipsic. He was, however,| rious important deliberations of this large as-' 
in a few weeks after, recompensed for this no-| sembly, uninterrupted harmony and brotherly | 
ble sacrifice, by procuring, through the re-) condescension prevailed. Several of the sub-| 
commendation of the same professor, a situa-| jects which engaged attention, were of pecu-| 
tion similar to the one he had refused, in the| liar interest, and considerable freedom of dis-| 
university town. ‘This, of course, relieved for| cussion was elicited, enlisting the co-operation | 
a time his pecuniary wants; but still the ardour 


( The remainder in our next.) 
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as soon as we can avail ourselves of a copy, it 
is our intention to insert for the gratification of 
distant subscribers. Among the communica- 
tions of our distant brethren, a declaration of 
the faith of the Society was transmitted by the 
London yearly meeting; in which they also ex- 
press their disunion with all those who deny the 
distinguishing doctrines of Christianity—this 
was also directed to be printed. 

We do not wish to speak in too exalted 
terms, respecting this annual solemnity, but we 
believe it was a season of general encourage- 
ment and strength to Friends, and affords rea- 
son to hope, that as the members discharge 
their duties, at home and in their small meet- 


ings, we shall continue to experience the divine 
presence to crown our assemblies. 





The article from E. Bates’ Repository, in 
which he alludes to the fact, that the Hicksites 
now attribute their separation from the religious 
Society of Friends, to the difference of opinion 
existing between E. Hicks and some distin- 
guished Friends, relative to the use of articles 
cultivated by slave labour, reminds us of an 
absurd story got up in Cockburn’s Review, and 
repeated in some of the numbers of Gould's 
Advocate; in which it is stated, that the op- 


the Yearly Meeting, could not extend beyond) position to E. Hicks originated in his bearing 


a strong testimony against the conduct of a cer- 
tain Friend, who, after declining the use of 
such articles, again resumed it. We merely 
notice the circumstance to say, that the story 
is false, and the consequences drawn from it 
are, of course, without foundation. Having 
our information from a person of undoubted 
probity, who was at the meeting where that 
testimony was said to be borne, and was well 
acquainted with the subsequent facts, we are 
prepared to give it a full denial. 

As Cockburn makes it the basis of his view 
of the causes of the separation, the circum- 
stance of its incorrectness, goes far to invali- 
date the truth of all that follows, and renders 
his work unworthy of credit. 





The memoir of Magdalene Roux was copied 
from the scrap-book of a friend, and will be a 
proper supplement to the account of Friends at 


with which he pursued his studies continued 

so great, that it at last brought on a dangerous 
3 illness, which obliged him to resign his situa- 
tion, and very soon completely exhausted his 
trifling resources, so that on his recovery he 
found himself as poor and destitute as ever. In 
this extremity, a copy of Latin verses which 
he had written having attracted the attention 


; of one of the Saxon ministers, he was induced, | 


of many of different growths in religious expe-| Congenees, inserted in our pages not long ago. 
rience ; thus manifesting a union of feeling 


becoming brethren of the same faith and doc-| The sketch of Professor Heyne of Gottingen, 
trine, and engaged in the promotion of the| ) 


derived from * The Library of Entertaining 
prosperity of the church, and of the cause of] Knowledge,’ furnishes an extraordinary in- 
ere righteousness. The reading of four in-| stance of the elasticity, insuppressible energy, 
structive memoirs of recently deceased Friends,| and untiring perseverance of genius, strug- 
contributed to solemnize the minds of most| gling against adverse, and apparently insur- 
| present in two of the sittings; but there was| mountable circumstances. , 





Int ; The feelings must 
| one subject in particular, which awakened, we| be dull indeed, that do not participate in the 





by the advice of his friends, to set out for the| may say, an intensity of interest. It arose out! 
court of Dresden, where it was expected this! of the report of the standing committee, hav-| 
high patronage would make his fortune; but he! ing charge of the valuable institution at West| 
was doomed only to new disappointments. Af-|'Town, and resulted in the appointment of a! 
ter having borrowed money to pav the expen-| large committee. This committee, on seventh 
ses of his journey, all he obtained from the} day morning, produced an able report, em- 
courtier was a few vague promises, which end-| bracing not only some important suggestions 
ed in nothing. He was obliged eventually,| respecting the school at West Town, but the 
after having sold his books, to accept the place! subject of education in general, and the encour-| 
of copyist in the library of the Count de Bruhl,| agement and establishment of monthly and pre- 
at the miserable annual salary of one hundred! parative meeting schools. The report was with 
crowns (about £17 sterling‘—a sum which,| great cordiality adopted, and ordered to be 
even in that cheap country, was scarcely suffi-| printed for the use of our members; and which, 


alternate depression and exultation of the youth, 
in the incident of going to his god-father, 
the generous hearted baker; or in the hopes 
and fears, which must have accompanied his 
journey to Leipsic to enter the university, with 
nothing but two florins in his pocket. 





A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, will be held at the meeting-house, in 
Mulberry street, at 4 o’clock, this afternoon. 

Morris Smirn, Sec’y. 

Ist of 5th mo. 1830, 
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From the Miscellaneous Repository. 


THE SIX QUERIES REVIEWED. 
(Continued from p. 222.) 


The third query relates to the Scriptures. 
On this subject he says, he has highly esteemed 
them from his youth up, and given them the 
preference to any other book, and read them 
abundantly. But is this giving them the char- 
acter and authority which belong to them ? 
Might not a fashionable reader say the same of 
some favourite novel, at the same time believ- 
ing it to be a fiction from beginning to end ? 
I do not say that E. H. believes the Scriptures 
to be such a fiction: hunt T do say. that he has 
fallen very short of the testimony of our earty 
Friends to the divine authority of the Holy 

Scriptures. ‘The reader will please to remark, 
that he has not even bestowed on them the 
terms, “‘ Holy Scriptures.’’ I question whether 
in all his writings and sermons for ten years 
past, a single instance can be cited, in w hich 
he has used the terms, “ Holy Scriptures.” I 
well remember that in the meeting for sufferings 
at this place, in the ninth month, 1819, when a 
revision of the discipline of Ohio yearly meet- 
ing was under examination, Elias Hicks made 
a strong effort to expunge the terms ‘* Holy 
Scriptures,”’ from the book of discipline. 

But to return—though formally called upon 
by his own party, to give his belief of the “‘Scrip- 
tures,’’ in order to vindicate his character from 
charges existing against him, he does not ac- 
knowledge them to be a test of doctrines and 
practices. He says, indeed, that he confirms 
his doctrines by them; and so he does by ‘old 
sayings.” One sermon he begins by telling the 
people, that “a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.’’ Phil. sermons, page 39. Another 
by the ‘* old saying,”’ that ** honesty is the best 
policy.””. Sermons, vol. iv. p. 185. [have no 
objections to his using old sayings in his preach- 
ing—particularly the last ] have quoted; be- 
lieving that if he had given it more place in his 
own mind, the present unpleasant controversy 
would never have been produced. But I men- 
tion the circumstance now, as an objection to 
the inference, which, it appears, he wishes his 
readers to draw from the circumstance of his 
quoting the Scriptures. Deists, and even Athe- 
ists, quote them, when they have a purpose to 
answer by it. The lree Enquirer introduced 
Dr. Gibbon’s letter with a quotation from our 
Saviour’s sermon on the mount. 

He also says, in another sentence in the an- 
swer: “as no spring can rise higher than its 
fountain, so likewise the Scriptures can only 
direct to the fountain from whence they origin- 
ated—the spirit of truth.” I bring this passage 
into view, singly, and apart from what is con- 
nected with it, and which greatly lets down its 
meaning—because it will no doubt be regarded 
by his partisans, as saying every thing neces- 
sary to be said of the Holy Scriptures. But 
when it is recollected, that he has said in his 
sermons, to which he had referred for a more 
full explanation of his meaning, that * it proves 
itself what it is; that it is nothing but a history 
of passing events, which occurred eighteen 
hundred years ago, a great portion of which 
may be true.’’ “Here we see Jesus calling them 
to account for attending to the Scriptures; and 












they to whom they were written.” 
see such declarations as these, we may well 
call in question any inferences which might 
have been drawn from the expressions, ‘* from 
whence they originated—the spirit of truth.” 


we see, in a short time after, that by applica- 


tion to these books, contention entered and|ed a delusion of the Devil. 
divided Christendom.” 


Sermons, Philad. pp. 
315, 316: That “they were not necessary, and 
perhaps not suited to any other people than 
When we 


Had he believed, that they really originate from 


the spirit of truth, how could he say, that “a 
great portion of them may be true;”’ 
mitting a portion of them to be true, and that 


no further than a hare poccihility?  € 
could he have said, that, after examining the 


accounts given by the four Evangelists, on the 
subject of the miraculous conception of Jesus 
Christ, according to his best judgment, he was 
led to think, there was considerable more scrip- 
ture evidence for his being the son of Joseph 
than otherwise; and now declare in the face of 
the world, that he never thought or said, that 
he believed that Joseph was his father? With 


merely ad- 


Ow haw 


these facts staring him in the face, it is not 


strange that he has said no more than he has, 


in the answer before us, on the authenticity and 


divine authority of the Holy Scriptures. 


In continuing the examination of the six que- 
ries, it is proper to notice a report, which has 
reached this place, of the decease of Elias 
Hicks. Gould’s Advocate, of the 20th ultimo, 
gives the information, that on first day, (the 
14th,) about half past ten o’clock, a. m.,he was 
seized with a paralytic affection, from which 
there was little prospect of his recovery. And 
a letter from a friend in Philadelphia, dated the 
2d instant, says: he “deceased on 7th day last. 
We have as yet no certain accounts of tho in 
cidents attending the event.”” The intelligence, 
[ can truly say, produced a painful impression 
on my mind, and gladly would I here close 
the investigation of his doctrines; but the con- 
troversy has been of a general, and not of a per- 
sonal character. It has been dependant on no 
feelings of hostility te him as a man, but to 
place his doctrines in a correct point of view, 
and endeavour to prevent their injurious influ- 
ence in society. These considerations and mo- 
tives are not affected by his death; and, there- 
fore, the examinations of the several articles 
under review, will be continued, as if that event 
had not taken place. 

But he goes on to say, “ therefore, when the 
Scriptures have directed, and pointed us to this 
light within, or spirit of truth, there they must 


stop—it is their ultimatum—the topstone of| 


what they can do.” But while we acknow- 
ledge, as our early Friends did, that the spirit 
of truth is the primary rule of faith and prac- 
tice, we e have always maintained that the Scrip- 
tures “are the only fit outward judge of con- 
troversies among Christians; 
soever doctrine is contrary unto their testimony, 
may therefore justly be rejected as false. And 
for our parts, we are very willing that all our 
doctrines and practices be tried by them; which 
we never refused, nor ever shall, in all contro- 
versies with our adversaries, as the judge and 
test. We shall also be very willing to admit it 


as a positive certain maxim, ‘ That whatsoever | 


any do, pretending to the Spirit, which is con- 


and that what-| 


| trary to the Scriptures, be accounted and reckon- 
** So said Robert 
Barclay, in his Apology, p. 86; and so have 
said the Society of Friends down to the present 
day. But docs E. Hicks say so, when called 
upon to give his belief on the same subject ? 
No—nothing like it. He says, he has * always 
endeavoured in sincerity, to place them in their 
true place and station.”’ ‘That place and sta- 
tion he explains in his sermons, when he tells 
his hearers, * All must go away, we must no 
longer look to the letter [by which term he 
generally designates the Scriptures}, let it come 
from what source it may, it is no difference.” 
Philadelphia sermons, p. 112. ‘* Now the book 
we read in, says, ‘search the Seript Ires;’ but 
this is incorrect—we may all see it is incorrect, 
because we have reason to believe they read 
the Scriptures, and hence they accused Jesus of 
being an impostor.”’ Ib. 314. “ It was nothing 
but turning to the letter, that led to the apos- 
tacy—turning from the spirit—nothing else— 
that was the whole cause of it.’’ Ib. 120. Here 
E. H. speaks of turning to the letter, as being 
the same thing as turning from the spirit, and 
this as the whole cause of the apostacy. And, 
in a few sentences further, he says, “ Jesus 
never recommended them to any book, nor was 
it needful.’’ This is the place and situation in 
which he has sincerely endeavoured to place 
the Scriptures. 

But while he has been endeavouring to in- 
duce his hearers to turn their backs on the 
Holy Scriptures, he has greatly mis-stated mat- 
ters of fact. He says, that Jesus called them 
to account for attending to the Scriptures. This 
may be positively denied. He says, too, by ap- 
| plication to these books, “ contention entered 
and divided Christendom.’” Sermons, p- 315. 
This also is not correct. Had they kept to the 
doctrines and observed the precepts contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, contention and division 
would never have existed in the visible church. 
His assertion, that Jesus never recommended 
them to any book, is equally destitute of found- 
ation. ‘The parable of the rich manand Lazarus, 
certainly contains a strong recommendation to 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament. “ They 
have Moses and the prophets; let them hear 
them.”’ ‘If they hear not Moses and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead.’’ Luke xvi. 29, 31. 
His references to the Scriptures are numerous. 
And after his resurrection, he expounded unto 
his disciples, in all the Scriptures, the things 
concerning himself; and opened their under- 
standings, that they might understand the Scrip- 
tures. 

But his answer before us demands a further 
notice. He says, “when the Scriptures have 
directed and pointed us to this light within, or 
|spirit of truth, there they must stop—it is their 
ultimatum,’ &c. If his meaning is what it 
‘seems to be, ] consider it highly objectionable. 
\Is it even a plausible idea, that the whole de- 
sign of the Old and New Testament is to direct 
the attention to the light within? That they do 
ldirect to the light of Christ, will not be in the 
least degree disputed. But, do they not con- 
tain doctrines to be believed, and commands to 
be obeyed? Do they not contain important 
truths, to which the Holy Spirit would lead the 
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obedient mind? And is there not, in those sac-| carry him through, and Jet him not perish with 


red records, a standing testimony against all 
those, who, pretending to the leadings of the 
spirit, depart from the faith once delivered to 
the saints? If they do, then E. Hicks’ asser- 
tion contains a denial of an important part of 
the great object for which the Scriptures were 
originally given forth, and for which they have 
still been preserved to succeeding generations. 
It is important, I conceive, to maintain, with 
the apostle, that ‘All Scripture is given by in- 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness: that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.”” 2 ‘lim. i. 16,17. Thus while the 
Scriptures testify of Christ, he is still graciously 
pleased to teac h us, through the instrumentality 
of the Scriptures, as he did his dis sciples form: 
erly, when he opened their understandings, that 
they might understand the Scriptures. And it 
has been found, in the experience of the pious 
from generation to generation, that while they | 
have borne testimony to the light of Christ in 
the heart, that light has inclined the heart y 
the diligent perusal of the Scriptures, and has 
opened and sealed on the understanding the 
blessed truths contained in them; because they 
teach the same things which the Holy Spirit 
teaches. In fact, they are the means, through 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit, which infi- 
nite wisdom has provided to teach those import- 
ant doctrines, those blessed precepts, and those 
enlarged views of the dispensations of God, 
which he has seen to be necessary for his mili- 
tant church, in its most exalted state. For we 
may boldly demand, where has the world ever 
seen a society, or a single individual, who has 
risen to the attainment of a knowledge of all 
those important truths; ia those ennobling 
views, without the aid of the Holy Scriptures ? 
(To be continued.) 








MEMOIR OF SUSANNAH WHITROW. 


Susannah Whitrow was the daughter of Ro- 
bert Whitrow of Covent Garden, London. It 
appears that she, with some others of her fa- 
ther’s family, had lived in great pride and ex 
travagance, following afier ‘the vain fashions of| 
a wicked world, and disregarding the convic- 
tions of divine grace in their own minds; for 
which, when laid on a sick bed, she was brought 
under the judgments and terrors of the Lord. 
Under a sense of her sins, and the weight of| 
iniquity which lay upon her, she would fre- 
quently cry out for mercy and forgiveness; say- 
ing, ‘* Lord, are my sins forgiven? Had not!| 
mine eyes seen these vanities, my heart had 
not gone after them. Shall | have no help for} 
my distress? Osstrengthen thou me to see my 
desires.” 

It pleased the Lord in the riches of his mer- 
cy to hear her prayers, and to blot out her sins 
for the sake of his dear Son, Christ Jesus our 
Lord, and having thus obtained pardon for her- 
self, she became exceedingly concerned on ac- 
count of her father, who she feared was too little 
engaged for his own salvation, praying after this 
manner, ** Lord, remember not his offences-—let 
me bear them——make his friends to be his ene- 
mies, that thou mayest have mercy on him—-|e 








the world. Blessed Lord, hear me; leave me not 
unsatisfied, but grant my request. Set his mind 
on things above—turn him, and he shall be turn- 
ed: there is no way for him, but to watch and pray 
continually, lest the tempter prevail.” 

To her mother, who had not joined in the 
pride and folly of the family, she thus express- 
ed herself, “O my bowed down and broken 
hearted mother ! what have been thy sufferings 
in this family ? how hast thou been oppressed 
with our iniquities ? how often hast thou told 
my father the Lord would visit him with sore 
and grievous judgments if he did not repent 


and turn from the evil of his wavs ? How of- 
ten hast thou said the Lord would plead ty 


righteous cause with us? Now the day is 


come which thou hast so long warned us of;| that I could not come near thee? 


O, how| have prayed, but could not. 
great have been thy care and pains which thou| and nights prostrate before thee, s 


| 


| leave thee—if I perish, I will perish here. I 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness—blessed| will never cease crying unto thee. 


now the Lord is broken in upon us. 


hast taken to bring us into the fear of the Lord 
—great shall be thy reward—the Lord will} 


|give thee beauty for ashes, and the garment 


be thou, my mother.” 

Soon after this, she said, 
poor in spirit. Lord, | am poor and needy. 
I need thy strength continually to withstand| 
the tempter. O Lord, stand by me, move not 
from me; for if thou go the tempter will come. 
I will hold thee fast; thou art my Saviour, thou} 
shalt save me from the tempter.”’ 

On another occasion she remarked, * I fez 





‘‘ Blessed are the! before he obtained the ble ssing.’ 


Lord, but do not the things that I say, this 
shall be your dreadful doom; that you are Say- 
ers but not doers. You workers of iniquity, 
that think you can never have enough of the 
pride of life, the lust of the flesh, and the lust 
of the eye, which is not of my heavenly Fa. 
ther, and so you are of your father, the devil; 
for his servants you are whom you obey. 

On another occasion, she thus expressed her- 
self, “* Be ye holy as I, the Lord your God, am 
holy. This, they say, is impossible. Oh! would 
the holy, just, and true Lord command that 
which is impossible? In this, they count the 
Lord a hard master. But what can my soul 

say of thy power, w hon [ cought thee, but 


jcould not find thee—-I knocked hard, but none 


would open; for my sins stood like mountains, 
1 would fain 
I lay several days 


struggling for 
life, but could find none; and I said, there is 


no mercy for me. Then said I, I will never 


ind 
Chen | 
heard a voice, saying, ‘ Jacob wrestled all night 


O, then thy 
word was strength to my soul—the Nn my stony 
heart was broken to pieces before the Lord— 


| then the spirit of prayer and supplication was 


| poured into my soul, and now I can sing, as 
| David did, of mercy andof judgment. Unto 
|thee, O Lord, will Ising; with a rended heart. 
ar}and with my mouth in the dust, will I sing 


[ shall not have a place so near the Lord as my| praises unto thee, my blessed Saviour.”’ 


soul desires. I have done nothing for the Lord, 
but he hath done all for me—therefore, I desire 
to live, that | might live a holy and righteous| 


For several days she had great conflict of 


spirit, and strong were her cries to the Lord 
for strength to overcome the tempter. ‘I 


life; that my conversation might be in heaven, | would not, said she, suffer a thought to wander 


though my hody be here on earth: that | saints | 
invite all, as David did, to taste and see how 
good the Lord is. They have tasted of their 





-if I move, I shall be drawn off my watch, 
and then the tempter will prevail.” 


But through the Lord’s me recy and power, 


perishing life of vanities, yea, they have drank | the enemy of her soul was at length conquer- 
a full cup, their measure is running over; but ed, and she broke forth after this m: inner, “ It 
they never tasted the joys that attend the hum-| is finished-—I have overcome—my Saviour hath 


ble, holy life of Jesus. Oh, if they had ever 
tasted the least mite thereof, they would bid 
adieu to all their life of vanity. Ah, they 


bound him;”’ for which unspeak: able favour she 
magnified the Lord, singing praises to his 
name, and declaring the wondrous works which 


would not dare to spend their precious time in| he had wrought for her soul. 


-|adorning themselves, patching and painting, 
and curling their heads—the Christian life is 
another thing—they must not give themselves 
liberty to think their own thoughts, much less 
to act such abominations as these.”’ 

After this, she spoke on the parable of the 


wise virgins, exhorting all to keep very dili-| Lord, who went up to the mountain to pray— 


Addressing those around her, she said, 
*“ Don’t you feast, but fast and pray; and be 
contented with mean things. Oh! what mat- 
ter for fine houses or silken apparel. Remem- 
ber Him that sat on the ground, that wore a 


garment without a seam, our blessed, holy 


gently on the watch, saying, “the Lord will] that withdrew into gardens, and desolate places 


come as a thief in the night, and in a day|of the earth; 


when he is not looked for; therefore, watch and 
pray continually: here the tempter cannot en- 
ter; this is the way my Saviour spoke of, when 
he said, you must take up your daily cross; this 
is that flaming sword you must pass through, 
before you can come to the tree of life. This 
is the cup my Saviour asked you if you could 
drink of, and this was that baptism he asked if 
you could be baptized with. Come, all you 
that call yourselves Christians, what [evidence] 
of the life of the holy Jesus is in you, who was 
a man of sorrows? You light and airy ones 
—you wild and wanton ones—you that are 


my soul hath fellowship with 
Him.” “QO, thou glorious one, thou hast 
overcome my heart, thou hast ravished my soul 
—thou pure and holy one, what shall I say of 
thee, or what shall I render to thee for thy loy- 
ing-kindness to me? My heart is overcome 
with thy love-—praises be unto thee for thy 
loving- kindness to me. How shall I do to set 
forth thy goodness; for my heart drops before 
thee?”’ 

She was remarkably filled with divine con- 
solation and holy joy, singing praises and hal 
lelujahs to the Lord; and spoke much concern- 
ing the Lamb and his followers, who had 


lovers of pleasure more than of God, you work-| washed their robes, and made them white in 


ers of iniquity, who are always crying Lord, 


his blood. 


Towards evening, two persons 
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coming to see her, she uttered many instruc-| 
tive expressions, and with much earnestness of| 
spirit observed, ** O, Israel, what hath thy God) 
done for thee! What shall we do for the] 
daughters of Jerusalem, who are haughty, and| 
vo with outstretched necks and wanton eyes?”’ 


> ; OT ws aes . ery a | 
Several days after, she said, “ O, thou be- 1827, was immediately domesticated in the family of 


loved of my soul, what shall I say of thee, for} 
thou art too wonderful for me? 
to thee. Come, all ye holy prophets, praise 
the Lord with me. Praise the Lord, O my| 
soul, upon the loud-sounding instrument. Ye 
glorious angels, that excel in glory, sing praises 
to Him that sits upon the throne. O, how I) 
am overcome! Ye stones tn tha ctroet, why 
arise ye not up to praise Him that lives for) 
ever! O thou light, praise thou the Lord, 
and thou darkness, praise and exalt Him above| 
all things for ever! ‘Thousunand moon, and| 
ve stars in the firmament of his power, magni-| 
fy the Lord above all forever! All ye fishes} 
in the sea, why come ye not forth to praise the 
Lord, the mighty God, who gives you breath) 
and being? I will praise thee while I have my| 
~ Praise the Lord, O my soul, sing! 


| 


breath. n 
praises to the God of my salvation: my holy 
one, thou hast overcome my heart, thou hast 
ravished my soul.” 


«Mv dear mother, I shall be as a new-born} mental faculties remained clear to the last; and, till| that time resided in this village. 


babe—I shall be very simple; but the Lord is 
with me. I must lay down this body. The) 
Lord will not trust me longer in this world. | 
Happy am I. My Saviour, my soul loves thee| 
dearly—thy love is better than wine. My Sa- 
viour, my holy one, how glorious art thou! I 
have seen thy glory, my heart is overcome with 
thy sweet countenance. O, come away, why} 
dost thou stay! I am ready—I am ready.”’ 
Soon after this, she quietly departed this life, 
and has doubtless entered into that unspeaka- 
ble glory laid up in heaven for the righteous, 
of which her soul was permitted to enjoy so} 
large a foretaste even while clothed with mor-| 
tality. She was aged fifteen years.—From| 


. 


Evans's Examples of Youthful ‘Piety. 


| 
| 


FOR THE FRIEND. | 


The following notice, which, I think, first! 
appeared in a Boston paper, of recent date, | 
appears to me possessed of sufficient interest| 
to fill a corner in “ The Friend;”’ not only as} 
regards the amiable little stranger, whose brief 
story is both instructive and exceedingly touch- 
ing, but as a beautiful instance of the exercise} 
of Christian benevolence on the part of the 
« American merchant,’ and bis Boston rela-| 
tives. R. 

GAaraFILiA Monarny, whose decease was mention-| 
ed on Saturday last.—The fortunes, character, and | 
fate of this lamented child, possess an uncommon de- | 
sree of interest. Few lives, which have been as short | 
as hers, have been so full of thrilling incident; and} 
her dispositions and qualities were pec uliarly caleu- 
lated to deepen the sympathies in her favour, which 
her history could not fail to excite. 

She was born in Ipsara, and her parents were} 
among the most respectable of the islanders. When 
she was about seven years of age, the place of her 
nativity was totally destroyed by the Turks. Saved,} 
by almost a miracle, from violent death, she fell into | 
the hands of the enemy; was separated from her 
grandmother and sister; taken to Smyrna, and there | 
was ransomed by an American merchant, to whose} 


This} 


knees she clung for protection im the street. 


rs | into all their hearts, ; : : . 
Praises be un-} magic. Her protector knew no distinction in his feel- | gregations to the surprise and edification of 


| der her pillow. 


| 
| country, even a heavenly. 


gentleman took her home with him, and became so 
much engaged by her intelligence and amiableness, 
that he determined to send her to his relations in 
Boston, in order that she might receive, at his ex- 
pense, an accomplished education in a free and un- 
distracted land. 

Garafilia arrived in the city of Boston, in the year 


her liberator’s father, and very soon found her way 
She won affections, as if by 


ings between her and his own daughters—he was 
her father—they were her sisters. She was so mild 
and gentle,so free from selfishness, so attentive to 
the wants of others, so ready to prefer their wishes 
to her own, so submissive and tractable, and withal 
so bright and cheerful—the beauty of her mind and 


marsala. haeman 


. ized en completely with the gress and 
truly Grecian loveliness of her person, that it was 
impossible to know, and not become strongly attach- 
ed to her. Her manners were much older than her 
years; and so considerate in every respect, that far 
from being a burthen, she could hardly be said to have 
been a care to her adopted father. Without stepping 
over the strictest bounds of truth, it may be asserted, 


| that the first grief which she brought into his house, 


was when she sickened and died. 

Her constitution had never been a strong one. 
Towards the close of the past winter, she exhibited 
the symptoms of a rapid decline. During her illness, 
the singular submissiveness of her character was re- 
markably developed. She uttered no complaint, was 
grateful for the least attention, and her only anxiety 
seemed to be, to avoid giving trouble to any one. Her 


within a few days of her death, she read daily in her 
bible, which she always kept close by her side or un- 
She died without a struggle, and 
apparently without a pang. 

Well may her friends here, and her friends and 


| relatives in a distant land, where her parents are still | 


living, mourn the loss of sucha child. But they will 
not mourn without a blessed and steadfast hope. 
The little captive is forever released, and her wan- 
derings are all done. She is taken home—to a better 
She is gone to the peace- 
ful abode of the innocent and good of every clime, 


the ransomed of Christ and the Father—* where the | 


wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.” 


Testimony from the Two Months’ Meeting of | 


Congenees, concerning MAGpatenr Rovx, 
widow of Francis Benezet, who died at Con- 
genees, the 28th of &th month, 1823. 


Magdalene Roux was born at Coloisson, in 
1742, of protestant parents. There were at 
that time in those parts, a considerable number 
of persons, who, being convinced that the re- 
formation had not been completely effected, 


}were animated by the desire of attaining to| 


more spirituality in religion, and for this pur- 
pose held meetings of their own; but secretly, 


for fear ol persecution, or to avoid the re 
proach of their neighbours. Our friend had 


an uncle who was of this persuasion, and who | 


sometimes introduced her to those private as- 
semblies, when she was quite a child. In this 
manner was she early convinced that she could 


not remain satisfied in the practices or forms 


| of her parents, and that on so deeply important 


a subject, she ought not to rest on a ministry 
of human appointment, supported by hire, but 
that she must seek for a better direction, even 
the Holy Spirit. ‘Therefore, when on the first 
day of the week her father and mother pre- 
pared themselves and their children, for attend- 
ing the protestant place of worship, she con- 
cealed herself, with her eldest sister, whose 
views were similar to her own, and taking ad- 


vantage of a favourable opportunity, they re- 
paired secretly to their uncle’s, where many 
friends often assembled for mutual edification. 
| Thus, it pleased the great Searcher of hearts 
{to answer the good desires of this young child, 
'so that when fifteen or sixteen vears of age, 
she was qualified, through faith in Jesus Christ, 
ithe Eternal Word, to speak in these small con- 


her hearers. Her separation from the profes- 
‘sion of her parents was strongly opposed by 
\them as well as by many other persons, and 
|she was often unkindly treated by her father. 
|But her zeal was far from being cooled by 
thyou pursccutivus, and finding a refuge, first 
in her own heart, and next in that of her uncle. 
who was much attached to her, nothing could 
induce her to violate conviction. As she ad- 
vanced in age and knowledge, she often visited 
different parts of the country in the service of 
the gift committed to her, but she most fre- 
quently came to Congenees, a considerable 
number of persons of her own persuasion resi- 
ding here. And when it was known in the 
neighbourhood, where she was likely to be. the 
meeting was often more numerously attended on 
that account. In the year 1763, she married 
Irancis Benezet, aF riend of this place, and from 
When in the 
year 1788,a company of Friends, from Eng- 
lland, Ireland, and America, came ona religious 
| sit into those parts, she was one of the first 
|who received, through the ministry of these 


messengers of the Lord, a large measure of 
i light; and who acknowleged, that hitherto there 
|had been too little self-renunciation amongst 
the Friends of this country, and too much 
{mixture of the creature, both in the ministers. 
land all the other members; and our friend ne- 
iver ceased to consider this memorable event. 
jas a great favour from Infinite Wisdom and 
Mercy; often lamenting that Friends generally. 
lof this place and the neighbourhood, had not 
|sufhiciently prized the visitation, and were too 
little in earnest to practise the wholesome coun 
sel which they had then received. 

She had a numerous family, and found then 
ja heavy charge, her means of support being 
straitened, and her husband, though an es- 
\timable character, timid, and not possessing so 
much capacity as herself for the management 
lof their affairs, 


so that the care of providing 
for the wants of all her family, devolved chiefly 


jup nhor. Tu accompli h this 


he was very 
isolicitous, and often regretted that her creat 
° Ce 
lsolicitude in this respect, occasioned her to 
neglect some of her religious duties. 
About the year 1600, she was afflicted with 
| blindness, which she deeply felt for some time. 


' ° } 
particularly as she was thereby deprived of 


ithe opportunity of reading the Holy Scriptures 
| ? ‘ ; ; ¢ . 
land other good books, which she had been be- 
} 


lfore accustomed to cd 


» Being much attached 
| to this occupation, she frequi ntly requested onc 
lof her children or grandchildren to read to 
jher. Shesurvived the loss of sighttwenty-three 
years, and during the whole of this time at- 
ltended our religious meetings, whenever het 
lage and infirmities allowed of her doing so. 
| faithfully exercising the gift in the ministry con- 
\ferred upon her. She was subject to a _ner- 
lvous complaint, which often occasioned het 
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great suffering, and as she advanced in age,'| 
this disorder returning more frequently, much 
enfeebled her, so that for more than a year 
previous to her death, she was sensible that her 
existence in this state of being was approach-| 
ing to a close. 

In the 8th month of the last year, her ne-| 
phew, Louis A. Majolier, being about to set out! 
on a religious visit to a distant part of the) 
country, and having gone to take leave of her 
before his departure, after giving him some 
advice respecting the object of his engagement, | 
and adding her desire, that the blessing of the 
Lord might attend his labours, she expréssed | 
her full ‘belief, that they should novor meet | 
each other in this world. And the event proved| 
the correctness of her apprehension. 

For many days previous to her decease, 
though much debilitated in body, being fa- 
voured with the possession of her spiritual fa-| 
culties, and many of her children and grand- 
children as well as other friends being often 
with her, she repeatedly addressed them in an| 
instructive manner, exhorting them to keep in 
view the necessity of living continually in the 
fear of the Almighty, and avoiding the vanities 
and dissipations of the world: often express- 
ing her regret, that she had not, before quit- 
ting this scene of action, beheld all her chil- 
dren and grand-children, walking in the truth, 
and also that the little society in this place was} 
not in better order, &c. 

She gave much good advice to one of her| 
sons in particular, reminding him of the errors 
of his past life, and entreating him seriously to 
endeavour to reform his conduct, that he might} 
employ the rest of his days in serving the} 





Lord more faithfully; with which her son being! 
affected, he expressed his desire, that he might 
become worthy of the good place in the eter-| 
nal abode, which he believed his mother would | 
enjoy; but that he could not but doubt respect- 


ing himself. ‘The dear sufferer replied, that) 
he ought not to doubt of divine mercy, that the} 
Lord willeth not the death of sinners; but that} 
all should return to him, and live. During) 
the latter part of her illness, being persuaded | 
that*her end was near, she desired to be re- 
membered affectionately and gratefully to se- 
veral English Friends, who had spent some 
time with her. A little while before her de-| 
cease, respiration having become difficult, one | 
of her grand-children asked her if she would| 
like to have a psalm read; sho assented to it, 
and after the reading appeared more calm. 
Her last words were, “ Now all is finished ! 
1 want nothing more!’’ She died at the age 
of eighty-one years, and was solemnly interred 
in Friends’ burying ground on the 26th of the| 
8th month, 1823. Her remains being follow- 
ed to the grave by a great number of Friends 





glaring disorder and confusion. 


THE FRIEND. 


One statement, made in the first article, is remark- 
able. The writer asserts, that the opposition to Elias 
Hicks, on the part of Friends, arose from his zealous 
testimony against slavery. It is really strange, that any 
man of understanding should make a statement so 
destitute, not only of foundation, but even of proba- 
bility. 

The assignment of causes, which they have made 
themselves, as they thought plausibility would favour 
the representation, has given a very different view 
of the subject. At one time they asserted, that it was 
an overbearing disposition of the orthodox ; oppress- 
ing the particular members of the Society. At an- 
other, it was doctrines held by one party, and which 
they believed to be sound and edifying; but by the 
other part, condemned as spurious; and from this re- 
sulted, from their own acknowledgment, the whole 


train of difficulties. The design to enforce a creed 
on the Society, 1S &@ viwsc. wiv nas produced as 


much excitement, as any one artifice to which the 
Hicksites have resorted. The little pamphlet of ex- 
tracts, prepared by the meeting for sufferings in Phila- 
delphia, from the writings of our early Friends, was 
made a pretext, and managed in such a manner, as to 
throw the yearly meeting into a state of the most 
In this country, the 
Indiana testimony was taken up in the same way, 
and represented as the cause of all the difficulties and 
commotions in this part of the Society. In Baltimore, 
the general committee was represented as the fruit- 
ful source of all the evils, of which they thought proper 
to complain; and of which, a most ridiculous display 
was made. And now, as if all these things had been 
totally forgotten, we are gravely told, that “some of 
his most determined opposers, had borne for many 
years a harmonious testimony, with Elias Hicks, 
against slavery, by abstaining from the use of the pro- 
ducts of slave labour; but who, through unfaithful- 
ness, had let this testimony fall in the streets. Hence 
the fitness and applicability of his admonitions, to 
those thus circumstanced, gave rise to resentment, 
which has resulted in a determined opposition. This 
unfaithfulness, in the discharge of a manifested duty, 
rather than any dereliction of principle on the part 
of Elias Hicks, has been the primary and moving 
cause of the hostility with which he has been assail- 
ed.” Advocate, page 77. 

I have some acquaintance among the active mem- 
bers of the Society, in all the yearly meetings on this 
continent; and so far as I have any knowledge of the 
case, the testimonies which have been borne against 
the doctrines of Elias Hicks, (or the opposition to 
him and his doctrines, if his partisans would prefer 


that mode of expression,) have never been from mo-| 


tives of personal dislike against Aim, nor from any 
resentment on account of his views in regard to 
slavery. 

But the controversy carries its own evidence with 
it, in regard to the causes from which it arose. Every 
article which has been published on the subject, every 
measure which has been adopted by the Society, bears 
testimony to an important dereliction of principle, on 
the part of Elias Hicks and his followers. Can any 
man of sane and dispassionate mind believe that we 
would not have borne our testimony, against his de- 
nial of our receiving any injury from Adam’s fall— 
his representation of our Lord Jesus Christ, as a frail, 
fallible man, not set above us—and a plain and open 
denial of the propitiatory nature of his death—his 
denial of the existence of an evil being, or a place 
either of rewards or punishments—with many other 
spurious doctrines? Can any man believe, that we 
would not have borne our testimony against these 
things, if he had never promulgated his peculiar no- 


of this place, and many persons not of our/tions in regard to slavery? Strange, indeed, would 


Society. 
From the Miscellaneous Repository. 
ELIAS HICKS. 


be such a supposition. It so happens, however, that 
some of the most decided opposers of the doctrines of 
Elias Hicks, conscientiously abstain from using the 
products of slave labour, so far as they can, (though 


I know of none who manifest as little charity as he| 





The tenth number of Gould’s Advocate contains 
three articles in eulogy of Elias Hicks. The first is 
anonymous, ostensibly in reply to the remarks of 
« The Friend,” on the six queries, &c.; the second, is an 
editorial obituary notice of E. H.’s death; and the 
other, is an anonymous article of the same character. 


did); and many, very many, who do not believe, that 
the use of an article, remotely the product of slave 
labour, is equally criminal with holding a fellow crea- 
ture in bondage; are still as deeply concerned for the 
rights and the happiness of the African descendants, 
as Elias Hicks ever was; nay, have done incom- 
parably more for their benefit than he ever did. For 


what, it may be asked, did he ever do for them? It 
is true, he declaimed against slavery, where there 
were neither slaves nor slaveholders; but did he ever 
visit either of these classes of his fellow creatures? 
Did he ever seek the abodes of either, to convince the 
understandings of the one, or comfort or elevate the 
minds of the other? No—he contented himself with 
preaching up his particular notions, hundreds, or per- 
haps thousands of miles from the objects for whom 
he professed to be so deeply concerned. 


The obituary notice, apparently editorial, is ver 
extravagant, and even romantic, in some of its repre- 
sentations. ‘His enemies,” says this writer, “ fled at 
his approach, as a pestilential vapour is dissolved 
before the glowing rays of the noontide sun.” It ig 
really difficult to conceive, what circumstance, in the 
life of Elias Hicks, could have been in the mind of 


hen he made this declaration. Friends 
| never chrenk rom the detence of the Guspel, in op- 
position both to Elias Hicks and his followers. Testj- 
monies were borne against his doctrines, by the differ- 
ent yearly meetings; and when, after this, he intruded 
| himself into our meetings, the audience were informed 
|of the imposition, and his doctrines were exposed in 
| a@ manner to which he never dared to reply: and from 
beginning to end of this painful controversy, we have 
| maintained the ground in print, We, then, were not 
his enemies, that fled at his approach, as a pestilential 
— is dissolved before the glowing rays of the 
| noontide sun. The metaphor has no foundation in 
| fact, as relates to us—it is a mere vapour in the mind 
of the writer. 


the writer, 


He made, however, one statement, which acknow- 
ledges a fact, that deserves to be borne in remem- 
brance: He says, “ It may be cited as a remarkable 
fact, that in the dispute which has been so long 
waged, slander has never dared to sully the fair re- 
putation of Elias Hicks, with her pestiferous breath. 
Friends and enemies have united in pronouncing him 
a good man, notwithstanding their dissent from him 
|in matters of speculation.” The fact, to which I al- 
lude, is, that Friends have never slandered Elias Hicks; 

they have not assailed his private character; their 
| opposition has been, not against him, in a personal 
| point of view, but against his doctrines, which his 
eulogist calls “* matters of speculation :’ Such as, his 

opinion of the character of Jesus Christ—the benefits 
| of his sufferings and death—the source of moral evil— 
| and the means of our redemption. It is true, we have 
| not slandered Elias Hicks, nor attempted to injure his 
| moral character; so say his followers, and we claim 
| the credit of their testimony. But different, far dffer- 
| ent, has been the course pursued by those who are the 
determined opposers of Friends. 


The writer, however, assumes one mode of expres- 

| sion, which will not be admitted by a part, at least, of 
| those for whom he undertakes to speak: He says, 
“Friends and enemies have united in pronouncing 
him a good man,” &c. This is certainly assuming 
whatis not true. Though we have not attacked the 
private character of Elias Hicks, yet we have never 
believed, that it was compatible with the character of 
a good man, to promulgate the doctrines which have, 
for some years past, characterized his preaching. We 
do not believe, that an individual can be actively en- 
gaged in endeavours to lay waste the very foundation 
of the Christian religion, and in sowing the seeds of 
discord in religious society, and retain the character 
of a good man. We are far, very far, from holding 
the deistical opinion, that no criminality can attach to 
doctrines. 


But he is gone; and as, while living, we were ac- 
tuated by no feelings of personal enmity against the 
man— as we were bound in duty, to the cause of truth, 
to bear testimony against his doctrines, and endeav- 
our to prevent their injurious tendency among our 
fellow creatures—so now, he is passed into another 
state of being, we leave him in the hands of a right- 
eous judge, and pursue the primary object we had in 
view. 
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